INTRODUCTION

of reaction he stands for against that eighteenth
century which is characterized with such admirable
trenchancy in the Coleridge essay:1

'It was natural that a philosophy which anathema-
tized all that had been going on in Europe from
Constantine to Luther, or even to Voltaire, should be
succeeded by another, at once a severe critic of the new
tendencies of society, and an impassioned vindicator of
what was good in the past. This is the easy merit of all
Tory and Royalist writers. But the peculiarity of the
Germano-Coleridgian school, is, that they saw beyond
the immediate controversy, to the fundamental principles
involved in all such controversies . . . They thus pro-
duced, not a piece of party advocacy, but a philosophy
of society, in the only form in which it is yet possible,
that of a philosophy of history; not a defence of par-
ticular ethical or religious doctrines, but a contribution,
the largest yet made by any class of thinkers, towards
the philosophy of human culture.'

The thinker who could write these complementary
appreciations of the two great opposites might call
himself Utilitarian, and avow that in respect of the
philosophical issue he stands with Locke as against the
transcendentalists, but he was clearly no unqualified
Benthamite. In fact, as we know, he spent his life in
a strenuous endeavour, pursued with magnificent in-
tegrity, to justify his contention that the Benthams
and the Coleridges, 'these two sorts of men, who seem
to be, and believe themselves to be, enemies, are in
reality allies': the side from which he inevitably
worked having been determined by his upbringing,
he worked indefatigably to correct and complete

1 *No one can calculate what struggles, which the cause of improve-
ment has yet to undergo, might have been spared if the philo&opliers
of the eighteenth century had done anything like justice to the Past.*
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